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tell them that they must be expecting me to have a bad cold
on the day that case comes on, which'll prevent me from
attending to it." So the lucrative brief was returned.
His reputation as a deadly cross-examiner flew quickly
round the Temple. It was said that there was a new Irish-
man in the Temple, who had not yet learned to charge
English fees, who could mesmerise witnesses into a betrayal
of their whole case. Some briefs arrived in chambers, the
only respectable part of which was their pink tape, and the
clerk duly laid them on Carson's table. Among them there
was an action or two against several politicians which seemed
to Carson to be thinly veiled blackmail. To his clerk's
dismay, Carson took the papers and hurled them on to the
landing outside,and left them for the " instructing solicitor "
to collect. " If there is one thing I loathe and detest above all
else,53 he said, " it is the raking up of a public man's private
affairs against him. We're all sinners."
There was more than one set of papers which suffered this
ignominious fate, and a highly coloured story of the eccentric
Irish counsel who threw his briefs into the passage began to
go the round of the Inns of Court. Yet so well was his work
done that a considerable number of briefs was coming into
his chambers. Solicitors began to brief him quite often as a
" senior counsel," and the junior with a longer English call
would tactfully leave the Court while Carson, technically
his junior, made the speech or took the witness.
He only once appeared before the great Chief Justice
Coleridge, then in his very last days on the Bench and soon to
be succeeded by Sir Charles Russell. Carson appeared be-
fore him in a case stated by magistrates on the meaning of
a section in an Act of Parliament. Carson found the magis-
trates' construction very absurd : so did the Lord Chief
Justice.
" How could the magistrates get that out of the section,"
said Coleridge.
" I assume the learned magistrates did not find it necessary
to read the section," replied Carson.
Carson began to appear often at the Old Bailey before Mr.
Justice Hawkins,, the greatest criminal Judge of his time, and